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ingenious. It is this richness of experimental effort, together with this 
comparative manageableness of the field, which makes the Boston 
problem, and this book as a reflection of it, of peculiar interest. 

Here are treated not only the relief agencies in all their kinds, 
but the most multifarious efforts to educate, elevate, amuse, and 
employ, and not only these, but the agencies of thrift and co-oper- 
ative self-help which lie outside the field of philanthropy. Here, 
too, are not only the public agencies for providing for the needy, 
the sick, and evil-doer, but, in the shape of Mr. Richard Hale's 
" legal suggestions" and Mr. Estabrook's summary of housing legis- 
lation, a most convenient and instructive outline of what Massa- 
chusetts has done in regulations on behalf of education, safety, and 
health. No exercise could be more fruitful to the public-spirited 
citizen than to run over these pages, comparing point with point 
for his own town, noting in which Boston falls behind, in which 
runs ahead, and how many of the latter are applicable to the con- 
ditions with which he has to deal. 

The student of municipal functions will also be interested to 
note the many new lines of municipal activity opened up, to a large 
extent at least, under Mayor Quincy's leadership — the baths, bath- 
ing beaches, and gymnasia, the "chilled-water" fountains, the sum- 
mer camp for boys on one of the harbor islands, the twenty-seven 
stations and reading rooms of the public library, the public con- 
certs and public lectures, the latter copied from New York. The 
credit of the new departure by which the insane, paupers, and chil- 
dren are put under the care of three separate unpaid boards of men 
and women is also due in part at least to Mr. Quincy. 

It is but fair to add a word of well-deserved praise for the intelli- 
gent and painstaking execution of the body of this directory, and 
notably of the index. Only those who have done similar work 
can measure the cost of this care and completeness. 

Emily Greene Balch. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

A Critical Examination of Butler's "Analogy." By the 
Rev. Henry Hughes, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, 1898. Pp. 
xvi., 276. 

The aim of this piece of thorough analysis and rigorous argu- 
ment is to expose the intellectual weakness of the means employed 
by Butler in his famous defence of Christianity against the attacks 
of Deism. The work is done from a sympathetic stand-point ; for 
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not only does Mr. Hughes value highly the enthusiasm for the 
moral life pervading the "Analogy," but he accepts the doctrine, 
defended in it. Few of Butler's arguments escape condemnation, 
while none escape notice. The result is mainly negative : at the 
same time, Mr. Hughes introduces, more or less incidentally, his 
own view of the basis of constructive reasoning in support of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Thus, instead of trying, with Butler, to infer from 
the natural to the supernatural by the principles of continuity and 
uniformity, which are properly applicable only to the knowable 
universe of experience, he would make the Personality of God, re- 
vealed in Conscience as moral, the basis of inference ; and so, 
accepting the fact that, as regards the supernatural, we can only 
predict moral facts, avoid making it a mere repetition of the 
natural. Besides making many other less general objections to 
Butler's use of analogy, Mr. Hughes questions the sufficiency of 
the probabilities thus established to serve as grounds for deter- 
mining virtuous action from prudential motives ; but the criticism 
seems hardly justified, granting that there is a balance of proba- 
bility in favor of a future life in which happiness and misery will 
depend on present action. Of more importance is his condemna- 
tion of Butler's view, implied in much of the practical part of the 
" Analogy," that a virtuous life, adopted from motives of prudence, 
is equivalent to a religious life. 

Throughout the book, the question forces itself upon one : is 
such elaborate treatment of Butler's arguments really necessary, 
considering the distance between his thought and that of the pres- 
ent day ? 

M. Fletcher. 

Girton College, Cambridge. 
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